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Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  PEACHES 


peaches.  Practical,  simple  merchandising  and  selling 
ideas  are  packed  into  every  advertisement.  And  from 
the  response,  we  know  they’re  being  read. 


“^T^HE  more  a  grocer  knows  about  the  products  on 
A  his  shelves,  the  easier  and  oftener  he  can  sell  them” 
— that’s  the  reason  for  the  series  of  educational  pages  on 
certain  canned  foods  running  now  in  magazines  read  by 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
retail  grocer  understand  canned  foods,  merchandise 
canned  foods,  sell  canned  foods  intelligently.  A  different 
food  is  discussed  each  month — this  month  canned 


We  hope  you’ll  follow  the  series  in  retail  publications. 
We’d  be  glad  to  have  your  comments  or  suggestions. 
We’re  trying  to  help  move  goods  at  the  key-point  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  means  help  for  you. 
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PICKLERS’  SEEDS 

For  Every  Need 

At  our  srowins  station  in  Colorado, 
we  are  producing  a  complete  line  of 
cucumber  seed  for  the  pickling  trade, 
and  no  better  bred  stocks  are  obtainable 
anywhere. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Dill 
seed,  onions,  and  other  seeds  used  by 
the  Pickling  and  Canning  Industry,  and 
by  Kraut  Manufacturers. 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MilFord/  «  «  «  Conn. 

Shipping  Points — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia  Mercedes,  Texas 
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AUTO  PRESS  AMO  CURLER 
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Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


k_ameron  v^an 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 

ANOTHER  QUOTATION 


EDITORIALS 

A  HOLDING  CONCERN — Before  we  could  enter 
this  issue  in  the  post  office  for  mailing  to  you, 
we  had  to  present  the  sworn  statement  of  our 
circulation  in  this  country  as  of  April  1st,  1933.  We 
have  contended  all  along  that  during  these  trouble¬ 
some  times  our  circulation  has  been  well  maintained; 
but  it  is  even  better  than  we  expected.  These  April 
1st,  1933,  figures  show  a  loss  of  but  106  in  the  totals, 
as  compared  with  the  same  statement  just  one  year 
ago.  And  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  foreign 
subscriptions  (which  are  not  counted  by  the  postal 
authorities  because  we  are  obliged  to  place  stamps  on 
them)  our  loss  during  the  past  year  shows  only  46! 
Will  advertisers  please  take  note! 

HISLERS — We  take  this  from  National  Food 
Brokers  Association’s  Bulletin  No.  735: 

“The  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  in  an  advertisement  which  bears  the 
above  heading: 

“The  nemesis  of  quality  is  The  Chiseler.  A 
character  created  by  the  drama  of  the  times,  he  is 
the  modern  prototype  of  David  Harum.  To  the 
penalties  of  a  transaction  that  is  unprofitable,  he 
is  blind.  Believing  implicitly  in  the  adage  that 
‘A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,’  he  is  now  re¬ 
quiring  a  price  based  on  sheer  out-of-pocket  costs. 

“Carried  further,  this  practice  of  ‘chiseling 
overhead’  will  bring  the  solid  rock  of  quality 
crashing  down  upon  the  buyer,  and  throw  open 
the  markets  of  the  world  to  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturers  who  regard  the  worshippers  of  price  as 
their  lawful  prey. 

“The  debasement  of  quality  can  only  mean  the 
lowering  of  performance  standards  and  a  deeper 
drain  upon  incomes — ^the  major  variable  cost- 
factor  that  still  remains.  Which  means  in  turn 
the  flight  of  consumer  purchasing  power  and  un¬ 
fortunate  social  consequences. 

“We  believe  The  Chiseler  can  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  American  industry — 
which  SELLS  as  well  as  BUYS.  We  believe  his 
voice  will  soon  be  submerged  in  a  veritable  clamor 
of  voices,  UNTIL  NOW  STRANGELY  SILENT, 
demanding  recognition  for  quality  on  a  record  of 
concrete,  constructive  performance,” 


“We  laugh  at  the  Chinese — who  believe  that 
-slips  of  paper  will  frighten  away  the  devils  that 
would  devour  their  dead. 

“But  sensible  American  business  men  will  hang 
twelve  sheets  of  paper  on  a  wall,  call  it  a  new 
1933  calendar,  and  believe  that  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  it  will  chase  the  devil  of  depression 
away.  And  bring  business  back. 

“All  of  last  year,  millions  of  men  hugged  to 
their  hearts  the  hope  that  the  coming  of  another 
year  would  change  conditions  for  them. 

“We  kidded  ourselves  into  believing  that  poli¬ 
tics  would  pull  us  up  from  the  place  where  the 
ladder  begins. 

“Prosperity  is  not  a  matter  of  politics.  Lady 
Luck  is  not  America’s  keptive.  We  possess  no 
God-given  right  to  linger  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 
The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  never 
been  repealed. 

“Your  success  and  mine,  your  come-back  and 
mine,  are  matters  of  individual  effort. 

“We  live  in  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again.  We 
might  just  as  well  take  out  citizenship  papers  and 
go  back  to  work  again.” 

*  *  * 

Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  addressed  those  two  quotations  to  his  members, 
and  if  they  are  good  for  brokers — and  they  are — they 
are  good  for  canners  also,  don’t  you  think? 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  “leaners,”  always  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  else  to  help,  if  not  to  do  the  whole  job. 
And  as  that  party  passes  it  onto  the  next  it  finally 
gets  ■  back  to  the  Government,  and  then  everybody 
sits  down  and  expects  the  Government  to  do  it.  And 
the  Government  has  done  a  lot  of  it,  too  much  in  fact, 
because,  you  see,  we  are  the  Government  and  we  must 
pay  the  bills.  President  Roosevelt  has  told  us  that  we 
are  back  at  the  start  and  that  we  must  all  begin 
again  to  hoe  our  oivn  row.  And  that  is  what  the 
Chinese  story  means,  too. 

You  might  apply  that  to  the  Farm  Relief  program — 
and  you  will  find  some  correspondence  and  discussion 
under  that  title  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Read  it.  A 
writer  says  that  unless  Nature  or  Divine  Providence 
curtails  the  agricultural  productions  the  country  will 
face  disaster  within  another  year,  or  at  the  most  two 
years — unless,  of  course.  Governmental  machinery 
effects  that  curtailment.  “The  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.”  These  crop  productions  are  man¬ 
made  jobs:  if  the  man  plants  too  much  acreage  is  it 
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fair  to  blame  the  Lord  for  giving  fair  returns  in 
yields?  The  growers  have  been  told  this  danger,  over 
and  over  again;  and  they  know  it.  But  each  one  of 
them  hopes  that  the  other  fellow  will  cut  down  his 
acreage  and  that  he  will  come  through  with  plentiful 
profits,  or  more  likely  that  the  Lord  will  save  them 
all  from  their  folly.  That  is  not  fair  to  the  Lord,  to 
their  neighbor  nor  to  themselves;  it  is  just  not  fair  at 
all.  But  the  writer  is  right :  man  won’t  play  the  game 
fairly. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

There  may  be  too  much  moralizing  in  the  above,  but 
it  means  just  this:  every  sensible  canner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  a  firm 
hold  on  the  rains  and  driving  his  own  business  in  a 
sane,  careful  manner.  Let  the  other  fellow  make  a 
fool  of  himself  if  he  wants  to.  Consumption  of  all  food 
products  has  been  heavily  cut,  possibly  33  per  cent 
below  the  free-buying  times  of  ’28  and  ’29.  He  will 
determine  and  see  that  his  canned  foods  production  is 
cut  a  full  one-third  from  those  years;  that  every  can 
of  it  is  of  quality  that  will  win  approval  and  sell  easily, 
not  have  to  be  “bargained”  off.  And  he  will  set  his 
ears  back  and  his  jaws  tight  to  produce  those  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost;  and  then  he  will  sensibly 
expect  to  sell  them  at  only  a  small  profit.  For  the  next 
few  years  profits  are  going  to  be  mighty  slim,  until 
this  banking  fiasco  has  been  entirely  cleared  away, 
and  we  are  once  more  back  on  solid,  honest  ground. 
Such  is  the  course  every  sensible  canner  will  chart  for 
himself  this  year. 

jc 

BROKERS’  1933  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

RESIDENT  BENNETT  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  standing  committees  for  1933  as  follows ; 
the  first  named  in  each  committee  being  the 
chairman;  the  committees  to  serve  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  have  been  appointed,  and  qualify : 

ARBITRATION 

Roland  W.  Harris,  Boston. 

Walter  A.  Frost,  Chicago. 

Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco. 

CANNERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  CONFERENCE 

Walter  A.  Frost,  Chicago. 

Joseph  H,  Kline,  Cleveland. 

Harry  H.  Mahool,  Baltimore. 

H.  A.  N.  Daily,  Philadelphia. 

E.  N.  Murphy,  Los  Angeles. 

ETHICS 

B.  T.  Clifford,  St.  Louis. 

Dennis  F.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Anne  B.  Squier,  Detroit. 

R.  L.  Fitzwater,  Philadelphia. 

LEGISLATION 

Allen  V.  deFord,  Washington. 

Walter  L.  Lefew,  Richmond. 

Howard  L.  Scott,  Omaha. 

Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  Seattle. 

Mart  Ebeling,  Dallas. 
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Fred  J.  Nixon,  New  York. 
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Henry  L.  White,  Cleveland. 

William  E.  Lore,  Detroit. 

Horace  Lee,  Denver. 

J.  0.  Crawford,  Los  Angeles. 

Milton  Knowlton,  Memphis. 

H.  E.  Lincoln,  Minneapolis. 

Thomas  E.  Perry,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 

TRADE  PRACTICE  CONFERENCE 
Harry  C.  Faulkner,  New  York. 

Luman  R.  Wing,  Jr.,  Chicago. 

W.  R.  Orr,  Danville. 

Samuel  T.  Millar,  San  Francisco. 

Julius  Ormand,  Birmingham. 

CONTRACT  WITH  PRINCIPAL 
L.  A.  Parker,  Evansville. 

Perry  E.  Meyers,  New  York. 

Francis  N.  Coon,  Sioux  Falls. 

BEAN  SALES  METHODS 
B.  T.  Clifford,  St.  Louis. 

Arthur  M.  Williams,  Detroit. 

Stuart  Fox,  Dayton. 

MEMBERSHIP 

John  B.  Houck,  New  York,  first  vice-president, 
chairman  and  the  entire  board  of  directors. 

Submitted — Paul  Fishback,  Secretary. 
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THE  IS^RRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

^  Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
PATENTED  afid  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
p>eas  p>ossess  the  deiJendability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Orokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G'oo^s  an^  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers’  Problems 


SUMMARY  OF  TALKS  GIVEN  AT  THE  CANNERS’ 
AND  FIELD  MEN’S  SCHOOL 

College  Park,  Maryland 
February  14th  and  15th,  1933 

PEAS 

Pea  Wilt— The  Value  of  Resistant  Varieties 

By  C.  E.  Temple 
University  of  Maryland 

The  wilt  disease  occurs  in  a  number  of  sections  of 
the  United  States,  including  Maryland.  It  may 
occur  in  small,  more  or  less  circular  spots  in  a  field, 
but  often  spreads  until  the  entire  field  is  infested. 
Once  the  disease  is  established  in  a  field,  it  remains 
for  many  years  and  results  in  serious  losses  of  the  crop 
if  susceptible  varieties  are  used.  The  disease  may  be 
present  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  however,  before 
it  shows  up  to  any  extent  in  the  crop.  Affected  plants 
which  survive  mature  early  and  the  resulting  crop 
is  of  low  quality. 

Investigational  work  was  begun  in  Maryland  in  1918 
to  select  strains  of  Alaska  resistant  to  the  disease. 
A  strain  known  as  “Maryland  Alaska”  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  increased.  Seed  stock  has  been  prorated 
to  seed  growers  according  to  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  the  State.  Quantities  of  the  seed  have  been 
distributed  to  canners  for  trials  in  1933.  The  strain 
is  highly  resistant  to  wilt  and  is  uniform  in  type  and 
maturity.  A  number  of  wilt-resistant  strains  have 
been  developed  in  other  States. 

Wilt  became  so  serious  in  some  sections  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  that  pea  growing  was  discontinued  until  resistant 
varieties  were  developed.  In  field  trials  on  infested 
soil  in  Maryland  last  year  resistant  strains  yielded 
nearly  one-third  more  than  susceptible  strains.  Within 
two  years  there  should  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed 
of  wilt-resistant  strains  to  supply  all  demand. 

Reducing  Losses  From  Root  Rot  With  Fertilizers 

By  Dr.  C.  M.  Haenseler 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Root  rots  are  caused  by  a  number  of  different  or¬ 
ganisms  but  one  organism  is  responsible  for  the 
principal  injury.  This  organism  lives  over  in  the 
soil  and  infection  occurs  underground,  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  control  the  disease  with  the  usual  control 
measures.  Crop  rotation  reduces  losses  but  does  not 
eliminate  the  disease  after  it  has  become  established. 
Much  work  has  been  directed  towards  the  production 


of  resistant  strains,  but  so  far  none  have  been 
developed. 

Observations  showed  that  certain  fields  gave  good 
crops  even  though  all  the  plants  were  affected  with 
root  rot.  In  most  cases  these  fields  had  been  heavily 
fertilized.  The  observations  led  to  tests  to  determine 
the  influence  of  fertilizer  practices  on  yields  under 
root  rot  conditions.  The  work  was  conducted  primarily 
with  market-garden  peas  but  the  results  should  apply 
to  peas  for  canning,  also.  Row  applications  of  from 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer, 
applied  before  planting,  have  given  remarkable  in¬ 
creases  in  yield. 

It  has  not  been  determined  if  these  increases  are 
due  simply  to  nutrition  or  partially  to  disease  control. 
Obseivations  indicate,  however,  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  benefits  is  due  to  control  of  the  organism.  The 
stage  of  the  organism  causing  infection  is  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  action  of  chemicals  and  it  may  be  that  it  is 
this  action  of  the  fertilizer  which  results  in  a  part  of 
the  crop  increase. 

Work  in  New  York  has  shown  that  the  use  of  1,600 
pounds  of  gypsum  together  with  relatively  smaller 
amounts  of  fertilizer  has  given  outstanding  increases 
in  yield  under  root  rot  conditions  and  this  treatment 
is  cheaper  than  the  use  of  the  larger  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  organism  does  not  germi¬ 
nate  and  cause  infection  until  the  soil  begins  to  warm 
up,  the  heavy  fertilizer  applications  give  the  plant  a 
start  before  the  organism  becomes  active.  Early  plant¬ 
ing  might  have  a  somewhat  similar  effect.  Even  where 
the  heaviest  applications  were  made,  infections  usually 
occurred  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

By  combining  the  use  of  wilt-resistant  strains  and 
heavy  fertilizer  applications,  both  wilt  and  root  rot 
may  be  commercially  controlled. 

The  Practical  Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 
By  T.  H.  White 
University  of  Maryland 

The  scarcity  of  animal  manures  makes  the  use  of 
so-called  commercial  fertilizers  more  and  more 
necessary.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for 
using  incomplete  fertilizers  unless  manure  has  been 
used  rather  liberally.  According  to  the  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  DeVault  and  Walker,  33  different  analyses 
of  fertilizers  were  used  by  Maryland  farmers,  the  most 
popular  being  the  2-8-5.  The  use  of  400  pounds  per 
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at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 


Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^Artistic 
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Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  Feature  for  our  product.  Just  the 
improvement  that  many  tin  decorators  have 
been  waiting  for. 

^^Micrometer  Adjustment*' 

This  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to 
quichly  set  the  color  rollers  to  any  required 
thickness  of  film  or  coating. 


This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scraper  Roller 
which  prevents  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 


POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED 
IN  THE  TINPLATE. 


also  manufacturers  or 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Tin 
Plate  Cleaning  Machines,  Offset  Proving  Presses, 
Transfer  Devices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Simplex  Litho 
Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Recovering  of 
Litho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Co., 
Incorporated 


51  -  55  PARK  AVENUE,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


Hormel-Wagner  Patent 

MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 
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acre  of  a  mixture  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  is  now  generally  used  seems  justified. 
Mixtures  varying  from  5-8-3  to  7-6-5  seem  very  prom¬ 
ising.  In  work  at  Ridgely  the  highest  grade  fertilizers 
made  the  most  profit. 

Manure  has  given  the  best  results  with  peas  when 
applied  to  the  preceding  crop  in  the  rotation.  In  work 
at  Ridgely,  peas  made  a  better  crop  after  tomatoes 
than  after  eight  other  crops.  Thus,  it  would  seem  well 
to  apply  the  manure  to  the  tomato  crop  and  follow 
with  peas  the  next  spring. 

Tests  have  shown  that  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  give 
the  greatest  increase  in  yield  per  pound  of  fertilizer 
used,  although  up  to  1,200  pounds  give  increased 
yields.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  produce  can  be  secured  from  two  acres  of  land 
fertilized  with  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  than  from  one 
acre  fertilized  with  the  same  amount.  Similar  work 
has  been  conducted  with  manure  applications. 
Although  the  yields  were  invariably  larger  when  the 
larger  amounts  were  used,  the  profits  from  the  crops 
did  not  follow  the  ascending  scale  of  the  applications. 
The  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  on  most  crops 
the  profitable  amounts  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  use 
are  somewhere  around  600  pounds  per  acre,  and,  in 
the  case  of  stable  manure,  six  to  eight  tons. 

Experiments  for  several  seasons  indicate  that  peas 
do  not  yield  well  on  land  where  green  material  is  turned 
under.  Since  the  crop  must  be  planted  early  it  would 
seem  that  green  manures  are  not  practicable  for  peas. 

When  normal  amounts  are  used,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  is  better  to  drill  and  harrow  the  fertilizer 
into  the  soil  before  seeding  the  peas.  There  seems  to 
be  no  advantage  to  the  crop  in  fall  plowing.  On  heavy 
land,  particularly,  the  yield  may  be  decreased  consider¬ 
ably.  In  addition,  spring-plow'ed  land  may  be  prepared 
for  seeding  with  less  trouble  and  delay  in  waiting  for 
the  soil  to  dry  out  than  fall-plowed  land. 

In  conculsion  it  would  seem  that,  where  tomatoes 
and  peas  are  grown  in  the  rotation,  the  manure  should 
be  applied  to  the  tomato  crop.  The  tomatoes  should 
be  followed  by  peas  on  spring-plowed  land,  fertilized 
with  400  to  600  pounds  of  a  6-6-5  fertilizer. 

FARM  RELIEF 

AS  TOLD  IN  OUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY 

Camden,  N.  J.,  March  25th,  1933. 
Mr.  Arthur  1.  Judge,  Editor. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  (H.  R.  No. 
3835)  threatens  direful  complexities.  In  no  country 
in  the  world — in  peace  or  in  war — has  such  a  food 
dictatorship  been  contemplated  since  the  days  of 
Joseph. 

Higher  prices  for  farm  products  are  sorely  needed 
and  that  part  of  the  measure  which  provides  for  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production  may  be  sound.  However,  when 
we  turn  to  the  proposed  method  of  raising  the  revenue 
with  which  farmers  are  to  be  paid  for  abandoning  a 
part  of  their  acreage  we  find  grave  danger  of  unfair 


and  harmful  discrimination  in  applying  the  burden 
upon  manufacturers. 

It  is,  of  course,  contemplated  that  the  excise  tax 
upon  processed  foods  will  be  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but,  since  the  foods  upon  which  such  taxes 
could  or  would  be  levied  compete  directly  with  raw  or 
unprocessed  foods,  there  is  produced  an  inequality  of 
tax  burdens  potentially  very  dangerous.  The  delicate 
balance  between  competing  food  commodities  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  disturbed  without  serious  consequence. 

We  favor  curtailment  in  the  production  of  the  major 
products  of  the  farm,  but  we  believe  the  revenue  re¬ 
quired  should  be  raised  by  a  general  manufacturers’ 
tax  similar  to  that  now  in  effect  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Without  in  any  sense  discounting  the  seriousness 
of  the  farm  problem,  we  do  question  the  wisdom  of 
granting  the  broad  discretionary  power  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  or  to  any  Government  official, 
which  would  be  conferred  by  the  Agricultural  Relief 
Bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Campbell  Soup  Company. 

A.  C.  Dorrance,  President. 

And  from  way  out  in  Wisconsin,  “Bill”  Christel 
wrote  on  March  17th: 

VALDERS  CANNING  COMPANY 

Valders,  Wis.,  March  17th,  1933. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 

Dear  Sir: 

Let  no  one  “kid”  himself  that  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  are  going  to  operate  in 
1933,  and  whoever  circulated  such  a  rumor  has  been 
misinformed.  If  Minnesota  and  Illinois  see  fit  to  in¬ 
crease  their  acreage,  why  should  Wisconsin  “lay 
down”  ? 

It  appears  that  the  new  deal  of  our  President  has 
created  enough  optimism  that  the  feeble  and  sick  in 
the  canning  business  have  taken  on  new  courage  and 
hope.  Apparently  even  the  corpses  have  been  resur¬ 
rected,  and  hope  to  again  take  their  position  among 
the  living.  Quite  a  number  of  factories  in  this  State 
that  did  not  operate  last  year,  are  again  making  prep¬ 
arations  to  operate  this  year,  and  again  it  seems  it 
will  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  some  farm  relief  measure 
will  be  put  into  effect  that  will  regulate  the  production 
of  all  farm  commodities,  including  vegetables  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes.  That  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
remedy  that  has  any  degree  of  soundness  back  of  it. 
Remedy  must  be  applied  at  the  source  of  the  evil  and 
not  at  the  tail  end. 

Valders  Canning  Company, 

W.  F.  Christel,  Manager. 
And  here  is  the  way  we  answered: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  24th,  1933. 
My  dear  Mr.  Christel: 

Thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  17th,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  will  be  more  pea  canners, 
and  others,  operating  this  year  than  many  suppose. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  you  advocating  Farm 
Relief  measures  that  “will  regulate  the  production  of 
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Advertising  Committee:  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOQATION,  LTD.,  100  BUSH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


«/^NE  of  the  year’s  outstanding  advertising  cam- 
V_ypaigns”.  .  ."Surprising  facts  about  Canned 
Pineapple  revealed  through  new  food  research” . .  ."It 
is  expected  that  consumption  through  grocery  and 
other  channels  will  be  greatly  increased.” 

These  and  similar  statements  you’ve  been  reading 
about  the  Pineapple  Association’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Now,  mid-way  along  in  the  campaign,  comes 
the  time  for  a  check-up. 

How  is  the  "Canned  Pineapple  for  health”  idea 
taking  hold?  Are  the  aims,  set  up  months  ago,  being 
accomplished?  Just  how  is  the  cooperative  plan  af¬ 
fecting  the  pineapple  business,  generally? 


Answering  such  natural  questions  are  reports  from 
retailers,  wholesalers,  from  all  types  of  food  outlets. 
Not  simply  "straws  in  the  wind,”  they  are  definite 
evidence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public. 

So,  if  we  could  look  into  all  the  homes  of  the  land, 
we  would  find  that  Canned  Pineapple  is  appearing  on 
more  and  more  tables  daily,  for  health. 

A  new  national  habit  is  fast  becoming  an  actual 
selling  force.  And — as  shown  by  the  "returns” — it  is 
directly  benefiting  brokers,  jobbers,  retailers,  every¬ 
body  connected  with  the  pineapple  industry. 
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all  farm  commodities.”  You  know  that  such  a  thing 
is  utterly  impossible,  and  thoroughly  Utopian.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pure  Socialistic  move. 

What  the  farmer  needs  above  all  else,  is  to  be  let 
alone,  just  as  every  other  business  is  today.  Then  if 
he  produces  too  much  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  penalize  him,  and  there  is  no  other  means  under 
Heaven  that  will  ever  bring  help  to  the  farmer,  or  to 
anybody  else  for  that  matter.  They  have  tried  every 
way  to  side  track  this  old  basic  law,  but  every  time 
they  attempt  it,  they  make  a  complete  muss. 

Our  President  Roosevelt  has  performed  wonders,  but 
he  has  listened  to  very  bad  advice  in  this  matter  of 
Farm  Relief  now  before  Congress,  and  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  believes  in  it  himself. 

There  will  be  a  killing  expense,  loading  up  the  coun¬ 
try  with  more  job  holders,  and  it  will  make  unending 
trouble,  if  it  goes  thru.  Every  mother’s  son  of  us  is 
obliged  to  stand  the  punishment  we  incurred,  and  no 
laws  will  ever  remove  us  from  that  penalty. 

You  can’t  stuff  people  with  more  food  than  they 
want,  and  if  more  is  produced  than  needed,  some  of  it 
is  bound  to  be  given  away,  and  all  of  it  to  sell  too 
cheaply.  Isn’t  that  basic? 

The  Canning  Trade. 

A.  I.  Judge,  Edito7'. 

And  Mr.  Christel  comes  right  back  in  this  way — and 
we  are  always  glad  to  give  both  sides  of  any  question : 

Valders,  Wis.,  March  27,  1933. 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  the  24th  in  which  you 
say  that  you  are  surprised  that  we  would  like  to  see 
“regulation  of  the  production  of  farm  commodities.” 
Well,  sir,  I  am  just  as  much  or  more  surprised  at  the 
stand  you  take. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  have  agreed  almost  100  per  cent 
with  your  views,  but  when  you  say  that  “what  the 
farmer  needs  is  to  be  let  alone”  I  must  say  that  you 
are  100  per  cent  wrong,  and  if  nothing  can  or  will  be 
done  along  the  line  of  production  curtailment  through 
governmental  machinery,  or  perchance  by  nature  or 
Divine  Providence,  the  country  will  face  disaster  within 
another  year,  or  at  the  most  two  years. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  talk  to  you  frankly,  but  I 
really  believe  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation.  Do  you  know  that  the  farmer  has 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  the  last  twelve 
years  ?  Do  you  know  that  virtually  50  per  cent  of  them 
are  broke,  and  another  40  per  cent  are  so  badly  “bent” 
that  they  are  ready  to  snap  any  minute  ?  Do  you  know 
that  the  buying  power  of  the  country  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted?  And  without  this  buying  power 
this  country  cannot  hope  to  recover.  Therefore,  some¬ 
thing  must  and  will  be  done  to  relieve  the  farm  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  must  be  done  quickly. 

Thanks  to  the  almighty  stars  our  worthy  President 
seems  to  know  the  situation,  and  is  doing  everthing 
humanly  possible  to  provide  relief. 

This  policy  of  “letting  the  farmer  alone,  he  will  take 
care  of  himself”  is  Hoover  policy,  and  has  been  going 
on  entirely  too  long. 

Of  course,  the  experiments  that  were  tried  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  which  were  intended  for  farm  relief,  were 
failures,  but  the  trouble  was  that  the  remedy  was 


applied  at  the  tail  end  instead  of  at  the  source  of  the 
trouble,  and  consequently  things  were  made  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better. 

Space  will  not  permit  to  go  into  lengthy  discussion 
over  this  matter. 

You  may  call  this  Utopian,  socialistic,  or  whatever 
you  please,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  something 
drastic  has  to  be  done;  and  don’t  think  for  a  minute 
that  I  am  a  Socialist  either.  Politically  I  have  been  a 
Republican  all  my  life,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
voted  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Judge,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  you 
may  print  my  letter  of  the  17  in  The  Canning  Trade, 
provided  that  you  will  also  print  your  reply  to  me,  and 
the  contents  of  this  letter  at  the  same  time. 

Valders  Canning  Company. 

W.  F.  Christel,  Manager. 

There  you  are  every  word  of  it.  And  it  is  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  farmer’s  side  of  the  question.  If 
he  will  rewTite  paragraph  three  of  the  above  letter, 
and  substitute  “business”  for  agriculture,  and  “busi¬ 
ness  men  generally  and  the  bankers”  for  “the  farmer” 
he  will  complete  the  picture — as  it  should  be.  One  is 
as  true  as  the  other,  but  will  Mr.  Christel  suggest 
that  similar  “helps”  must  and  will  be  rendered  all 
others?  And  if  they  are  rendered  one  branch  of 
industry — ^the  farmer — democracy  compels  that  they 
be  rendered  the  others!  Where  will  the  end  be? 

Now  you  tell  one  if  you  feel  inclined. 

KRAUT  MEN  TO  MEET 

HERE  will  be  a  general  meeting  of  all  kraut  pack¬ 
ers,  small  and  large,  bulk  and  canned,  at  the  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  10  A.  M.,  on 
Saturday,  April  15th. 

This  invitation  is  being  sent  to  every  manufacturer 
of  kraut,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  so  far  as  their 
names  can  be  ascertained.  The  meeting  will  be  open 
to  all  kraut  men,  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  any 
association.  There  will  be  no  expense  except  possibly 
for  a  luncheon  at  the  hotel. 

Smaller  meetings  recently  held  in  Ohio  and  New 
York  State  indicate  that  prospects  are  much  brighter 
for  the  kraut  industry  and  that  a  general  meeting 
might  do  much  toward  injecting  a  new  spirit  into  the 
industry.  Most  packers  seem  to  feel  that  a  program 
of  acreage  curtailment  could  be  voluntarily  effected 
and  many  other  steps  taken  to  improve  the  desperate 
condition  into  which  the  kraut  industry  has  fallen. 

Advise  how  many  persons  your  firm  will  send  to 
this  meeting,  so  they  can  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  suitable  meeting  room,  etc. 

Lon  P.  Flanigan  is  issuing  the  call  for  this  meeting 
inasmuch  as  he  happens  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Kraut  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
but  the  call  is  issued  at  the  request  of  a  large  number 
of  kraut  packers,  and  the  meeting  will  have  no  official 
connection  with  any  association,  and  is  open  to  all 
persons  interested  in  the  kraut  industry. 

Low  railroad  week-end  passenger  fares  will  be  ob¬ 
tainable  for  this  meeting,  which  will  substantially 
reduce  the  expense  for  those  coming  by  rail. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  tvill 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


During  times  such  as  these  one  is  apt  to  forget 
fundamentals  while  eagerly  scanning  the  papers 
from  day  to  day  and  discussing  in  the  mean¬ 
while  with  associates  just  whither  we  are  headed.  We 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  matter  what  government 
may  do,  our  goods  must  be  distributed  from  retail 
stores  to  the  consumer  before  we  can  sell  more  to  re¬ 
place  those  first  marketed  after  the  season’s  pack. 

If  you  will  spend  a  week  or  even  a  few  days  calling 
on  retail  grocers  of  all  classes  you  will  learn  much  that 
is  helpful  to  anyone  wishing  to  retain  a  sane  view¬ 
point  of  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  distribution. 

Large  and  small,  the  majority  are  carrying  on  with 
all  the  courage  of  normal  times.  Unless  the  subject 
of  good  business  or  bad  is  brought  up  you  will  seldom 
hear  it  mentioned  unless  a  retailer  mentions  without 
bitterness,  that  another  of  his  customers  has  been  put 
on  the  city  relief  rolls.  The  store  in  an  outlying  sec¬ 
tion  catering  to  working  people  largely  is  buying  con¬ 
servatively  but  one  after  another  will  dig  up  cash 
with  which  to  pay  for  some  grocery  item  promising 
them  an  opportunity  of  profit.  The  shrewdest  buyer 
in  the  city  and  the  least  informed  concerning  best 
business  practices  among  retail  grocers  will  each  buy 
reasonably  of  any  item  or  article  offering  them  the 
possibility  of  profit  and  probable  turnover.  All  this 
means  that  we  as  canners  must  not  forget  that  our 
sales  will  increase  this  year  as  always,  as  we  endeavor 
to  and  succeed  in  making  our  line  or  offerings  attrac¬ 
tive  from  some  angle  other  than  price.  In  spite  of 
over  a  year  of  attempting  to  abandon  “price”  selling 
we  still  see  chain  stores  featuring  price,  price,  price 
as  always.  It  is  hopeless  for  the  individual  retailer  to 
attempt  to  meet  this  price  barrage;  his  only  recourse 
is  to  meet  it  with  the  service  he  always  has  given  and 
always  will  give  plus  any  and  all  merchandising  helps 
the  packers  and  manufacturers  can  and  will  supply  him 
in  his  battle.  Here’s  where  we  can  help  a  great  deal. 

Not  by  spending  money  in  large  amounts  but  in 
giving  of  our  time  to  personal  investigation  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailers’  needs  and  listening  with  receptive 
minds  to  his  suggestions  in  connection  with  increas¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  canned  foods.  Certainly  the  average 
retailer  is  disgusted  with  attempting  to  buy  corn,  peas 
and  tomatoes  to  be  retailed  at  the  same  low  prices 
offered  by  the  chain  stores.  Whenever  this  has  been 
tried  in  the  past,  and  goodness  knows  this  has  been 
too  often,  the  consumer  first  and  afterwards  the 


grocer  realizes  it  simply  can’t  be  done.  True  it  is  you 
can  buy  these  important  items  at  prices  allowing  you 
to  sell  on  the  same  retail  price  basis  as  the  chain  store 
but  not  the  same  quality  of  merchandise.  In  other 
words,  every  time  the  independent  retailer  tries  to 
meet  chain  store  prices  and  allow  the  jobber  and  his 
own  store  a  reasonable  profit,  the  quality  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  offering  is  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
chain  store,  as  a  rule,  that  the  housewife  trying  a  few 
such  bargains  is  driven  to  the  chain  store  in  defense 
of  her  family  likes  and  dislikes. 

When  planning  our  pack  for  1933,  let’s  recognize 
this  indisputable  fact  and  can  accordingly.  If  we  are 
shooting  for  private  label  business,  or  are  anxious  to 
capture  large  blocks  of  sales  to  chain  stores,  we  will 
pack  one  way,  according  to  known  quality  standards 
acceptable  to  this  class  of  buyers.  If  we  are  packing 
for  old  line  jobbers  with  a  reputation  for  quality  to  be 
maintained,  we  will  watch  our  quality  more  closely 
than  ever.  When  our  pack  is  completed  we’ll  be 
willing  to  cut  samples  with  our  interested  customers 
and  show  them  conclusively  how  we  have  maintained 
our  usual  high  standards  of  quality.  We  will  work 
out  simple  merchandising  helps  for  our  independent 
wholesalers  and  will  with  their  assistance  attempt  to 
get  a  fair  price  for  our  pack. 

For  instance,  trade  papers  have  for  the  last  six 
months  at  least  urged  mass  display  as  a  means  toward 
increased  retail  movement  of  canned  foods.  Chain 
stores,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  have  gone  to 
this  type  of  display  with  whole  hearted  support.  Do 
you  suppose  the  independent  retailer  has  followed 
their  lead  ?  Not  so  as  you  can  notice  it !  However,  two 
leaders  in  merchandising  foods  have  provided  helps 
most  acceptable  to  the  retailer.  One  candy  manu¬ 
facturer,  one  cheese  distributor  at  least  have  fur¬ 
nished  everyone  possible  with  a  cardboard  display 
stand  for  the  showing  of  their  product.  After  a  few 
days  and  sometime  weeks  of  use  in  selling  the  goods 
of  the  one  providing  the  stands,  they  are  used  in  dis¬ 
playing  other  merchandise.  The  manufacturer’s  ad 
still  remains  on  them  however.  They  take  up  some 
room  in  any  store  but  I  have  had  retailers  tell  me 
within  a  week  that  they  wished  they  had  two  or  three 
more  like  stands.  Soap  manufacturers  have  been  apt 
in  printing  their  shipping  containers  with  definite  in¬ 
structions  in  connection  with  cutting  the  container 
back  for  adequate  floor  display  of  the  contents.  Have 
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you  heard  of  any  canner  doing  this?  Have  you  seen 
any  display  racks  or  stands  provided  by  canners  for 
the  better  display  of  their  goods? 

More  and  more,  “fresh”  peas  are  coming  into  north¬ 
ern  markets.  Canned  peas  sell  best  when  actually 
compared  by  clerks  with  the  food  value  in  a  pound  or 
quart  of  “fresh”  peas.  Have  you  seen  any  canners 
placing  a  broadside  in  each  case  of  canned  peas,  tell¬ 
ing  all  this  and  advocating  the  display  of  canned  peas 
in  connection  with  the  so  called  “fresh”  ones? 

Jig  saw  puzzles  in  their  envelopes  can  easily  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  case  of  canned  foods.  Everyone  from 
soap  manufacturers  to  candy  firms  is  giving  away  jig 
saw  puzzles  of  some  sort  or  another.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  large  lithographers  now  have  stocks  of  over  runs 
of  large,  interesting  jig  saw  puzzles.  These  they  are 
willing  to  place  in  printed  envelopes  and  sell  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  price  asked  for  the  first  run.  Just  a  word 
of  caution  here.  If  you  decide  to  adopt  the  jig  saw 
puzzle  as  a  merchandising  aid,  get  a  large  one,  a 
pretty  one  and  one  of  which  you  can  really  be  proud. 
The  jig  saw  puzzle  adict  has  already  run  the  gamut 
of  “beginner’s”  puzzles  and  he  or  she  is  now  looking 
for  harder  ones  to  solve.  Do  not  worry  because  your 
ad  does  not  appear  on  the  puzzle.  Some  of  the  best 
business  building  jig  saw  puzzles  used  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  today  contain  no  word  of  manufacturers  adver¬ 
tising.  Almost  any  well  known  lithographer  can  sup¬ 
ply  these  over  runs  of  puzzles.  They  will  help  move 
spot  stocks. 

Probably  you  will  have  to  wait  in  printing  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  your  shipping  containers  as  floor 
display  stands  until  you  order  them  for  another  pack 
but  when  doing  this,  remember  our  suggestion.  The 
floor  display  stands  too,  will  properly  come  into  play 
during  your  1933-34  sales  campaign  but  inquire  the 
price  of  them  the  next  time  your  box  manufacturer’s 
representative  calls.  As  for  the  instructions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  spring  and  early  summer  sale  of 
canned  peas,  these  can  be  printed  now  and  included 
in  all  shipments  until  late  summer.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  add  to  the  broadside  information  regarding  the 
seive,  grade  and  type  of  pea  in  the  can.  No  doubt  the 
American  Can  Company  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  proofs  of  the  current  series  of  advertisements 


they  are  running  in  the  leading  trade  papers.  From 
these  proofs  you  can  select  the  material  you  wish  to 
use.  Never  mind  if  such  use  seems  to  be  a  duplication 
of  effort.  The  chances  are  the  clerk  reading  your 
broadside  never  sees  the  boss’s  copy  of  the  trade  paper 
in  which  the  ads  are  appearing. 

The  foregoing  suggested  merchandising  plans  will 
cost  little  money,  their  execution  will  add  to  your  1933- 
34  profits. 

^  jit 

HEARINGS  ON  FOOD  STANDARDS  SET  FOR 
FIRST  WEEK  IN  APRIL 

HE  Food  Standards  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  announces 
hearings,  April  4,  5,  6  and  7,  on  definitions  for 
the  following  food  products : 

April  4,  9:30  A.  M.,  Room  2050,  South  Building, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  alimentary  pastes.  W.  S.  Frisbie,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  says  a  proposal  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  to  delete  the  present  defini¬ 
tions  for  alimentary  pastes  and  to  make  other  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  schedules  for  macaroni,  noodles,  and  the 
like. 

April  5,  9:30  A.  M.,  in  the  same  room,  lemon  oil. 
Mr.  Frisbie  states  that  a  proposal  has  been  submitted 
to  the  committee  to  revise  the  present  departmental 
definition  for  lemon  oil — specifically  to  change  the 
minimum  citral  content  from  4  per  cent  to  2.5  per 
cent. 

April  6,  9 :30  A.  M.,  in  the  same  room,  apple  butter. 

April  7,  9:30  A.  M.,  same  room,  dried  fruits,  in¬ 
cluding  dried  apricots,  dried  peaches,  and  dried 
prunes.  This  hearing  will  develop  public  and  trade 
comment  on  tentative  standards  already  announced. 

The  committee  is  eager  to  obtain  public  as  well  as 
trade  opinion  on  the  definitions  that  are  to  be  pro¬ 
posed.  Food  officials,  manufacturers,  and  the  lay 
public  are  invited.  Those  who  are  unable  to  attend 
may  present  their  views  in  writing  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Food  Standards  Committee,  W.  S.  Frisbie, 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


"Tuc” 

POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

Huskers  and  Cutters 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

are  the  best. 

At  1 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Ask  the  users. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  1»,  1S27;  1,655,338,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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The  Westminster  Machine  Works 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 


— A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 


The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Foreign  Distributors — W.  E.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.  C.  3,  England  ; 
Matthew  Wylie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow ;  Societe  Francaise  des  Etiqueteuses  “Ermold,”  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 


“KYLER” 


Means  the 

FINEST  in 


LABELING 


AND 


BOXING 

MACHINES 


Thoroughly  Modern,  they  point  the 
way  to  tomorrow’s  demands  for 
quality  and  low  cost  production. 
The  Quality  of  KYLER  Labeling 
and  Boxing  Machines  is  our  most 
valuable  asset, — the  clearest  tribute 
to  the  integrity  of  our  organization. 


SEEDS  FOR  CANNERS 


If  you  need  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tomato,  Beet,  Cucumber, 
Cabbage,  or  any  other  variety  of  seed  for  Spring  planting,  be¬ 
fore  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  write  us  and  give  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  quoting. 


COUmiAU  BOY  COPYRIOHm 


This  past  Summer  for  the  third  year,  we  have  had  the 
J?  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  authorities  go  over  and  certify 

T  four  varieties  of  our  Tomatoes  -  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore, 

M  ^  Bonny  Best  and  Break  O’ Day.  There  are  no  better  strains  of 

^  Tomatoes  in  existance  than  these.  Other  varieties  of  Tomatoes 

COUmiAU  BOY  COPYRIOHm  ,.^1  1  11  1  1  ll 

while  uncertihed,  are  grown  here,  and  have  been  selected  by 
our  own  men,  men  who  have  been  doing  this  work  for  the  past  thirty  five  years  or  more. 
Every  ounce  of  Tomato  we  sell  the  canner  is  grown  here,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 

19  3  3  Crop 

Before  placing  your  1933  crop  order  for  seeds,  won’t  you 
write  us  and  let  us  quote  you  on  those  also? 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Founded  1784 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Ayars  No.  2  Corn  Shaker 

1  Practically  new  Monitor  Blancher 

2  Chisholm-Ryder  Stringless  Bean  Pregraders 
4  Practically  new  40  x  72  Retorts 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 
For  sale  at  a  bargain 

1  Link  Belt  Cooling  System  60  ft.  tank  with  speed 
reducer 

1  Lot  Husk  and  Corn  Conveyor 

All  best  quality  material,  good  as  new. 

Address  Box  A-1910  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— The  following  second-hand  machinery: 

3  Retorts  and  9  rings  for  same. 

2  Bottle  Fillers  that  will  fill  8  and  14  oz.  Catsup 
bottles,  also  16  oz.  and  26  oz.  Cocktail  Shakers 

1  Langsenkamp  Finisher. 

_ Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED— 1  Kerns  Finisher. 

2  Pulp  Coils  for  two  500  gallon  tanks. 

3  Pulp  Pumps. 

1  Tomato  Pulper. 

2  250  gallon  steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

1  Paddle  Tomato  W asher. 

The  above  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1908  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Closed  Retorts  and  Crates,  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  for  300  X  409,  also  for  401  x  411  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Name  lowest  price. 

Craig  Packing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — Limited  surplus  quantity  of  very  choice 
Seed  Corn.  Hand  sorted  and  tipped  Early  Crosby, 
Country  Gentleman,  and  12-row  Bantam.  Excellent 
germination  and  priced  right  to  move. 

Address  Box  A-1909  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— The  genuine  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  can  be  purchased 
only  through  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Association  package.  Price  $2.50  per  pound. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  Canning  Factory.  Rich 
agricultural  section;  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Squash. 

_ Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

FACTORY  FOR  SALE — Three  Line  Pea  Cannery  of 
ideal  construction  for  efficiency  in  Western  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  best  pea  land.  Cost  $250,000  when  new.  Can 
be  bought  at  a  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1907  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent- Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 

Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— To  sell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED-  Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari¬ 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  A  man  who  has  hud  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1906  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  up  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up 
additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary 
equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in^  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


FORWARNED 

“What’s  happened,  George?”  she  asked  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  had  got  out  of  the  car  to  investigate  the 
precise  nature  of  the  trouble. 

“Puncture,”  he  said  briefly. 

“You  ought  to  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  this,” 
was  the  helpful  remark.  “You  remember  the  guide 
warned  you  there  was  a  fork  in  the  road.” 

BEAT  HIM  TO  IT 

A  veterinary  surgeon  was  instructing  a  farmer  as 
to  a  suitable  method  for  administering  medicine  to  a 
horse. 

“Simply  place  this  powder  in  a  gas  pipe  about  two 
feet  long,  put  one  end  of  the  pipe  well  back  in  the 
horse’s  mouth  and  blow  the  pow^der  down  his  throat.” 

Shortly  thereafter  the  farmer  came  running  into 
the  veterinary’s  office  in  a  distressed  condition. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  veterinary. 

“I’m  dying,”  cried  the  farmer.  “The  horse  blew 
first!” 

COOPERATION 

The  night  before  an  engagement  the  Irish  sergeant 
endeavored  to  inspire  his  men. 

“Bhoys,  will  yez  fight  or  will  yez  run?” 

“We  will!” 

“Will  what?” 

“Will  not.” 

“That’s  the  spirit,  bhoys;  I  knew  yez  would.” 

WARNING 

A  farmer  who  was  much  troubled  by  trespassers 
during  the  nutting  season  consulted  with  a  botanical 
friend,  says  an  Exchange.  The  botanist  furnished 
him  with  the  technical  name  of  the  hazel,  and  the 
farmer  placed  the  following  notice  at  conspicuous 
points  about  his  premises: 

“Trespassers,  take  warning!  All  persons  entering 
this  wood  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  for,  although  com¬ 
mon  snakes  are  not  often  found,  the  Corylus  avellana 
abounds  everywhere  about  here,  and  never  gives  warn¬ 
ing  of  its  presence.” 

The  place  was  unmolested  that  year,  and  the  farmer 
gathered  his  crop  in  peace. 

AN  ENDURANCE  FLIGHT 

Newspaper  Reporter — To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
success  of  your  endurance  flight  record? 

Mechanic — Well,  we’d  probably  still  be  up  there  if 
the  pilot  hadn’t  got  a  note  from  his  wife  saying  her 
relatives  got  tired  of  waiting  for  him  and  went  home. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 

FEEDERS 

The  following  important  improvements  have 
been  made  on  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders 
during  the  past  few  years: 

The  specially  designed  feeding  chains  are 
heat  treated,  which  adds  considerable  life  and 
strength. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its  dis¬ 
charge  end  automatically  raises  when  too  large 
forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any  forkful 
that  can  enter  between  the  distributor  will  pass 
into  the  viner  without  clogging. 

The  sides  of  the  feeder  are  held  apart  with 
cast  iron  braces  so  that  the  discharge  end  of  the 
distributor  adjusts  itself  automatically  according 
to  the  size  of  the  forksful  of  vines. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about  twenty 
inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the  viner, 
which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Longer  feeders 
can  be  furnished  for  convenience  in  pitching 
vines  from  the  floor. 

The  machine  has  been  redesigned  and  many 
improvements  incorporated  because  of  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  twenty-three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  viner  feeders. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  «  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  ot 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


COMPLETE 

SERVICE 

for 

CANNERS 


Typical  Cannery  View — Sprague-Sells  Equipped 

^^hatever  your  product,  wherever  your  plant, 
Sprague-Sells  is  equipped  to  serve  you  fully. 

Fillers,  washers,  blanchers,  buskers,  cutters,  supplies  — 
machines  for  every  canning  purpose  —  supplies  for  every 
canning  need  —  from  a  dime  peeling  knife  to  a  whole 
factory  full  of  modern,  dependable  equipment  that  will 
produce  for  you  high  quality  at  lowest  cost. 

Discuss  your  canning  problems  with  our  seasoned  sales 
engineers.  Their  ideas  will  save  you  money. 

Send  for  the  Sprague-Sells  general  catalog  —  a  complete 
reference  book  for  canners  of  every  product. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Hoopeslon,  Illinois 
Sales  Engineers  in  Every  State 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Fair  Volume  of  Business  at  Firm  Prices — Consumers’  Demand 
Continues  Good — Not  Much  Life  to  Futures — ^Tomatoes 
Stronger — Corn  Gaining — Peas  in  Good  Position. 

UYING  SLOW — “While  the  market  is  not  active 
there  is  a  fair  volume  of  business  passing’’  is  the 
way  operators  report  conditions.  The  buyers  are 
said  to  have  accepted  the  recent  advances  in  prices 
in  good  grace,  but  they  are  buying  only  as  they  need 
the  goods  for  immediate  use.  There  seems  to  be  no 
let  up  in  the  steady  flow  of  goods  over  the  retail 
counters,  and  all  wholesalers  are  satisfied,  or  better, 
with  the  movement  of  canned  foods.  There  is  a  very 
apparent  carefulness  in  the  little  housewife’s  buying, 
making  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  but  people 
are  still  eating,  and  she  is  making  most  of  her  demands 
along  the  line  of  full  value  for  her  money  rather  than 
cheaper  prices.  Cheap  prices  and  bargains  in  foods 
have  about  driven  her  away,  for  she  has  learned  that 
in  almost  every  instance  she  got  only  what  she  paid 
for,  and  no  real  bargains.  Food  value  goes  further 
and  she  knows  it,  and  is  demanding  it. 

This  is  resulting  in  a  general  experience  all  over 
the  country  of  slightly  better  prices  over  the  retail 
counter,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  lack  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  better  prices  asked  by  distributors  and 
wholesalers.  That  means  a  general  slight  but  perma¬ 
nent  improvement,  and  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
market.  It  means  that  canned  foods  of  worthwhile 
quality  may  move  up  to  a  slight-profit  basis  without 
resentment,  and  with  no  stoppage  in  popular  con¬ 
sumption. 

Once  in  a  while  one  hears  that  some  buyer  inquires 
about  futures,  but  there  is  no  real  life  to  them  as  yet. 
There  are  a  lot  of  thin-skinned  individuals  in  this 
industry,  terribly  afraid  to  mention  possible  large 
acreages  of  any  crop  or  heavy  intended  packs,  for  fear 
the  buyers  may  demand  lower  prices.  Market  prices 
do  not  suffer  from  truth.  They  suffer  most  from  with¬ 
holding  the  truth,  allowing  rumor  to  hold  sway,  with 
all  the  pack  of  lies  that  inevitably  follow.  No  one  can 
“put  anything  over”  on  the  market  in  these  days.  A 
sucker  may  be  found  once  in  a  while,  but  he  is  a  rare 
bird,  instead  of  a  fish.  Spot  stocks  are  so  well  cleaned 
up  that  the  canners  can  well  afford  to  lay  their  cards 
on  the  table  with  the  buyers  as  regards  futures  to 
be  packed,  and  then  confer  with  their  buyers  on  ways 
and  means  of  moving  the  intended  packs.  If  there 


were  an  actual  conference  of  that  kind  between  the 
canner  and  his  buyers,  on  ways  and  means  of  moving 
the  pack,  the  buyers  would  indicate  plainly  to  the 
canner  just  how  much  must  be  produced  and  no  more; 
and  then  all  hands  would  work  together  with  profit  to 
both  sides.  In  too  many  cases  what  the  canned  foods 
market  needs  most  is  light,  sunshine  and  air,  so  that 
nobody  in  the  deal  is  moving  in  the  dark,  and  there  are 
no  secrets  or  uncertainties.  And  that  is  what  is  devel¬ 
oping  in  this  new  deal:  honesty  and  frankness,  plain 
unequivocal  speaking,  the  return  to  man-to-man  trad¬ 
ing  in  a  manly  way,  and  the  end  of  double  dealing, 
cheating  and  lying  if  you  can  get  away  with  it.  For 
that  had  become  the  code  of  morals  in  the  days  just 
passed:  “if  you  could  get  away  with  it.”  Not  much 
wonder  that  man  and  business  came  a  cropper.  The 
average  man  is  honest,  straightword,  not  a  liar;  and 
would  rather  deal  openly  and  fairly;  selling  value  at 
its  rightful  price,  and  paying  his  bills  in  full,  without 
artful  dodging  by  unfair  discounts,  etc.  We  are  com¬ 
ing  back  to  that,  fast,  everyday.  You  do  not  want  to 
deal  with  a  slippery  customer,  and  neither  does  any 
other  decent  man;  honesty  is  the  best  policy  and  you 
will  find  it  more  and  more  a  rule  of  trading  from 
now  on. 

THE  MARKET — There  are  no  material  changes  to 
record  in  this  week’s  prices.  Canned  tomatoes  are 
stronger,  and  more  holders  are  advancing  their  ideas 
above  the  going  market,  but  there  are  no  changes  to 
make  in  the  figure  quotations  on  the  market  page. 
Where  goods  change  hands  at  less  than  65c  for  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  the  buyer  forgets  to  note  the 
quality.  No.  3s  have  likewise  gone  to  the  $1  mark  to 
stay,  and  the  supply  of  this  size  can  has  grown  so 
small  that  they  will  soon  command  a  premium.  No, 
10s  are  also  getting  into  this  class. 

Corn  has  weathered  its  storm,  and  now  that  the 
“collateral”  stocks  have  been  cleaned  out  the  market 
shows  much  strength.  Five  cent  corn  at  retail  did  not 
do  the  canned  corn  market  any  good,  for  producer  or 
retailer,  because  consumers  “just  knew”  that  it  was 
not  good.  With  the  carryover  of  corn  it  may  take  a 
while  to  see  that  item  back  in  its  old  time  position. 
This  year’s  pack  can  help  that  a  lot,  so  it  rests  with 
the  canners  of  corn. 

Spot  peas  are  as  strong  as  the  holders  could  wish 
them,  and  they  are  moving  quite  well.  Futures  are 
hesitant  because  of  the  reports  of  the  acreage.  Peas 
are  pretty  nearly  all  planted  in  this  Eastern  section 
by  this  time  and  are  going  into  the  ground  elsewhere, 
and  soon  all  sections  will  be  busy.  Then  the  weather 
will  be  the  thing  to  watch.  Early  in  the  year  the 


banking  question  seemed  to  be  a  complete  blockage  to 
the  packs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods;  but  evidently 
that  is  not  as  drastic  as  it  was  or  as  it  appeared.  The 
outlook  is  not  nearly  as  dark  as  it  was. 

The  fruit  situation  on  the  coast  is  clearing  up 
nicely,  the  stocks  on  hand  being  reduced  to  a  figure 
where  buying  now  is  a  very  much  desired  thing. 

And  canned  fish  is  moving  into  line. 

Spring-like  weather  is  here  and  things  look  bright. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspo'ndent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fair  Trading — Prices  Holding — ^Tomatoes  Move  Up — Salmon 
Higher — Fruits  Crowing  Stronger — Not  Much  Interest  in 
Future  Pea  Prices — Lobster  Strong  and  Shrimp 
Advances — Corn  Better. 

New  York,  March  30,  1933. 

Market — Trading  moved  along  at  a  fair  rate 
in  the  local  canned  foods  market  during  the 
past  week  as  prices  throughout  the  general 
list  firmed  in  response  to  the  continued  strength  in 
the  Tri-state  tomato  market.  Another  feature  this 
week  was  the  announcement  of  an  advance  of  five 
cents  in  the  price  of  Alaska  pinks  and  chums  in  the 
salmon  field,  effective  April  1. 

While  buyers  are  not  displaying  any  marked  resi.st- 
ance  to  the  higher  prices  in  the  more  active  items, 
some  slight  rumblings  of  discontent  are  heard  from 
some  buyers,  who  apparently  dislike  the  transition 
from  a  buyers’  to  a  sellers’  market,  at  least  one  more 
so  than  for  some  time  past. 

TOMATOES — Again  held  the  spotlight  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  as  Southern  packers  gradually  move  prices 
into  higher  ground  and  buyers  continued  to  seek  to 
cover  their  needs. 

Canners  held  2s  at  62 '/jc,  factory;  3s  at  $1  and  10s 
from  $2.90  to  $3,  all  prices  factory,  with  offerings  of 
the  latter  size  at  the -lower  figure  small.  Reluctance 
to  sell  at  present  levels  is  being  shown  by  some  Tri¬ 
state  packers  who  feel  that  prices  are  going  to  be 
higher  in  the  near  future  and  they  might  just  as  well 
wait  a  little  longer  and  collect  that  much  more  of  a 
fair  profit  on  their  investment. 

California  packers  made  no  further  price  advances 
during  the  past  week,  but  the  general  price  list  for 
21  os  was  firm  at  80c,  coast,  which  is  a  nickel  higher 
than  the  price  two  weeks  ago. 

SALMON — Northwest  packers  announced  that 
Alaska  pinks  and  chums  would  be  advanced  to  90c  and 
75c,  coast,  respectively,  April  1.  Reds  will  be  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.45,  coast.  Fancy  grades  of  salmon  were 
in  demand  and  the  price  list  was  firm  to  strong. 

The  strong  statistical  position  of  the  pack,  coupled 
with  the  improved  general  market  tone  and  the  low 
stocks  held  by  distributors  as  a  result  of  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  policy  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  summer 
demand  for  salmon  may  well  enable  packers  to  hold 
the  new  price  list  firm.  If  the  first  hand  stocks  can 


be  controlled,  then  all  present  signs  indicate  that  the 
new  price  list  will  stand,  barring  unforseen  develop¬ 
ments. 

FRUITS — Also  displayed  a  strengthening  price  list 
as  the  release  of  canners’  stocks  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California  emphasized  the  favorable  technical  posi¬ 
tion  of  canned  peaches  and  other  fruits. 

Unsold  stocks  of  canned  fruit  held  on  March  1,  and 
the  report  pointed  out  that  substantial  shipments  had 
moved  during  the  ensuing  period,  totaled  3,729,132 
cases,  against  6,513,055  cases  on  the  like  1932  date. 
Cling  peach  stocks  were  2,732,023  cases,  but  little 
more  than  half  of  the  5,103,485  cases  held  on  March 
1  last  year.  Bartlett  pear  stocks  were  also  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  under  the  1932  total. 

Higher  prices  in  this  division  with  a  virtual  cleanup 
of  present  stocks  before  the  new  packing  season  seems 
likely  according  to  present  indications,  trade  circles 
hold. 

PEAS — Prices  on  standards  held  unchanged  but 
packers  adhered  strictly  to  their  price  lists.  Buyers 
are  seeking  other  grades  to  make  up  for  the  shortage 
in  standards. 

Future  prices  quoted  during  the  week  have  failed 
to  arouse  much  interest  along  Hudson  Street.  Some 
factors  feel  that  the  prices  are  too  high  while  others 
just  are  not  interested  in  futures  at  the  present  time, 
preferring  to  wait  until  some  authentic  picture  of  next 
season’s  crop  is  available.  Some  routine  business  was 
done,  however. 

LOBSTER — Is  closely  held  by  first  hands  with 
prices  here  now  at  $2  for  halves  and  $4.25  for  pounds. 
Pounds  are  reported  particularly  scarce  in  the  local 
market. 

Shrimp  also  firmed  with  some  packers  notifying 
their  local  representatives  of  their  withdrawal  due  to 
their  inability  to  fill  any  orders  whatsoever. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Rumors  among  the  trade  placed 
the  price  as  low  as  80c,  delivered,  but  the  best  offering 
in  the  local  market  by  the  larger  factors  was  at  821/^0, 
delivered.  However,  the  bitter  competition  continues 
and  if  one  packer  quotes  the  80c  level,  it  won’t  be  long 
until  they  all  follow  suit,  judging  from  past  perform¬ 
ances. 

CORN — Firmed  in  sympathy  with  the  general  firm¬ 
ing  of  the  rest  of  the  market  and  the  last  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  lots  from  Western  packers  apparently  have  been 
cleaned  up.  Prices  have  moved  up  somewhat  from 
their  recent  lows  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
much  better. 

ASPARAGUS — While  some  business  was  done  in 
new  pack  asparagus,  the  majority  of  the  buyers  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  full  list  of  tentative  prices  is  released. 
With  the  entrance  of  new  factors  into  the  field  and 
reports  of  an  extremely  good  crop  this  year,  buyers 
prefer  to  wait  until  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
situation  is  available  before  making  commitments. 

CAN  VOTES  DIVIDEND— Directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company,  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon,  de¬ 
clared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1  on  the 
common  .stock,  maintaining  the  issue  on  the  $4  annual 
basis. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ''The  Canning  Trade” 

Healthy  Feeling  Prevails  Throughout  Market — More  Farm 
Relief — Grocers  Contemplate  Selling  Beer — Chicago  Wants 
Convention — Tomatoes  Strong — Corn  Firm — Peas  Scarce. 

Chicago,  March  30,  1933. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS  — A  healthy  feeling 
prevails  throughout  the  Chicago  market.  The 
total  business  last  week  and  thus  far  this  week, 
was  not  up  in  point  of  volume  to  that  recorded  the 
early  part  of  the  present  month.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  the  trade  at  large  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  heavily  after  the  advances.  Still,  one  can 
have  confidence  in  the  present  market  because  the 
advances  have  been  held  and  no  weaknesses  have  de¬ 
veloped.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those  items  like 
tomatoes,  corn,  green  beans,  etc.,  that  registered  gains. 

FARM  RELIEF — While  the  entire  country  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  New  Leader  in  Washington  on  this  most 
momentous  subject  and  a  subject  that  is  so  closely 
aligned  with  the  great  canning  industry,  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  canners  generally  to  know  that  one  of 
their  own  brethren  in  Illinois,  has  worked  hard  and 
laboriously  upon  a  Farm  Relief  plan.  Down  at  El  Paso, 
111.,  a  town  close  to  Bloomington,  is  the  Beshers  Can¬ 
ning  Company.  It  is  a  firm  well  regarded  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors  in  this  section.  Mr.  Beshers  has  a  son,  a 
young  man  in  the  thirties,  who  has  made  quite  a 
study  of  the  Farm  Relief  problem.  He  has  appeared 
before  many  legislative  bodies,  has  broadcasted  over 
the  air  several  times  and  has  become  quite  an  expert. 
His  idea  is  to  use  the  surplus  corn  to  make  alcohol  and 
for  motorists  to  use  10  per  cent  alcohol  as  a  mixture 
with  their  gasoline.  Anyone  interested  in  this  can 
write  Mr.  Paul  Beshers  of  El  Paso,  Ill.,  for  further 
and  more  definite  information. 

BEER — License  fees  is  still  the  determining  factor 
among  the  Chicago  distributors.  It  is  reported  that 
the  National  Tea  Company,  however,  will  handle  Edel¬ 
weiss  and  Schlitz.  Whether  the  Wholesale  Grocer  will 
handle  beer  is  a  question  and  it  all  depends  upon  how 
much  the  retailer  will  have  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax. 
It  would  seem  that  the  local  Chicago  breweries  would 
take  care  of  the  house-to-house  trade,  especially  in 
the  case-lot  customers.  However,  it  is  quite  a  question 
and  is  being  discussed  freely  by  all  within  the  trade. 

1934  CONVENTION — The  article  that  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  March  20th  aroused  quite  a  little  com¬ 
ment  locally.  A  prominent  factor  in  Chicago  was 
overheard  saying  something  like  this: 

“The  canners  and  allied  industries  would  be  making 
a  mistake  if  they  did  not  come  back  to  Chicago  next 
January.  The  last  four  or  five  Conventions  here  have 
been  more  constructive  and  more  actual  sales  good 
has  been  accomplished  than  ever  before.  They  talked 
about  Atlantic  City,  why  there  isn’t  any  one  hotel 
there  that  could  get  the  entire  crowd  under  one  roof 
and  you  would  have  one  heck  of  a  time  in  trying  to 


locate  the  men  you  want  to  talk  business  to.  They 
would  be  along  the  boardwalk  half  the  time.” 

You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  the  result  of  that  post  card 
vote  you  mentioned,  apparently  does  not  meet  with 
much  favor  by  Chicagoans  and,  knowing  the  opinion 
of  the  canners  in  the  surrounding  states,  in  fact  all 
those  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  your  correspon¬ 
dent  can  truthfully  say  that  Chicago  should  be  selected. 

TOMATOES — The  market  continues  firm.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  secure  anything  in  the  way  of 
No.  2  tin  standards  or  extra  standards  throughout  the 
Middlewest  at  less  than  70c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 
No.  2V^  tins  are  quite  closely  cleaned  up  and  nothing 
available  under  $1.10,  delivered.  Our  jobbers  have 
been  going  to  New  York  State  for  No.  10  tin  tomatoes 
where  as  we  understand  it,  sales  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  No.  10  tin  standard  New  York  tomatoes, 
$3.25  cannery;  No.  10  tin  extra  standard  New  York 
tomatoes,  $4.50  cannery. 

SALMON — A  goodly  run  of  business  has  been  noted 
on  this  item.  Reports  have  it  that  stocks  of  pinks  are 
hardly  sufficient  on  the  coast  to  run  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  85c  on  pinks  is  being  maintained  with  every 
prospect  of  an  advance.  Reds  are  also  holding  their 
own. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Stability  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  meeting  with  the  Governor  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  the  other  week.  However,  it  is  strange  to  note 
that  both  the  advertised  as  well  as  non-advertised 
brands  are  selling  at  practically  the  same  level  which 
is  $2.10  delivered  Chicago  for  a  ease  of  48  tails. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Nothing  much  doing  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  A  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  still  prevails. 
Reports  from  Florida  are  that  the  low  has  been  reached 
and  that  higher  prices  must  of  necessity  prevail.  One 
prominent  Florida  canner  is  offering  a  No.  1  tall  or 
16  ounce  choice  grapefruit  at  TTV-iC  delivered  Chicago, 
and  some  little  buying  has  resulted. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  corn  is  firmly  held  at  50c, 
f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  cannery  point  and  every  day 
(so  we  are  informed)  business  is  being  done  on  that 
basis.  Some  canners  have  advanced  their  prices  to 
52yoc  and  still  others  to  55c.  The  better  grades  have 
been  somewhat  shoved  into  the  background  during 
this  recent  forward  movement  in,  standards. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — It  is  now  difficult  to  obtain 
anything  in  the  way  of  No.  21/2  choice  peaches  under 
$1,  coast;  and  No.  21/2  standards  are  practically  on 
the  same  basis  due  to  the  fact  that  standards  are  just 
about  cleaned  up.  Reliable  information  from  (Cali¬ 
fornia  is  to  the  effect  that  long  before  the  1933  peach 
crop  can  be  harvested,  spots  will  be  cleaned  up.  If  this 
proves  true,  it  will  certainly  be  a  blessing  as  the 
carryovers  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  have,  as  the 
trade  all  realize,  been  substantial. 

PINEAPPLE — The  market  is  firm  and  due  to  the 
prominent  publicity,  distribution  has  picked  up  con¬ 
siderably.  The  jobber  and  chain  reports  the  movement 
is  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  first  three  months  of 
1932. 

PEAS — Little  can  be  said  of  this  item.  The  lowest 
priced  pea  available  in  all  Wisconsin  is  95c  for  a 
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No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sweet.  Even  at  that  figure, 
lots  are  very  few  and  far  between.  It  looks  as  if  Wis¬ 
consin  will  not  have  any  carryover  and  that  great  pea 
canning  state  will  enter  the  new  packing  season  with 
clean  floors.  Another  blessing. 

FUTURE  PEAS — All  kinds  of  gossip  is  going 
around  the  market  in  regard  to  one  prominent  and 
large  Wisconsin  canner  having  named  a  future  price 
of  75c  on  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  with 
the  idea  of  curbing  production.  That  same  canner 
also  enjoys  a  good  trade  on  Fancy  small  siftings. 
Other  canners  “took  a  crack”  at  the  first  firm  by  com¬ 
ing  out  with  some  low  prices  on  fancy  small  siftings 
and  that’s  where  it  hurt  to  the  quick — the  first  chap. 
Now,  as  we  understand  it,  he  is  trying  to  patch  up  his 
bad  play.  There  has  been  little  or  no  future  sales  of 
peas  actually  recorded  in  our  market  as  yet. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS — A  regular  March  has 
prevailed  the  past  two  weeks.  We  had  snowstorms, 
rains,  chilly  temperatures,  etc.  One  day  it  is  nice  and 
balmy,  and  then  the  next  day — snow.  True  March 
weather. 

PERSONALS — William  Nagle,  a  prominent  Chi¬ 
cago  broker,  of  many  years  standing,  has  left  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Santa 
Cruz  Packing  Company,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  to  be 
their  direct  representative  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Valley  States. 

The  Chicago  trade  mourns  the  death  of  William  J. 
Katz,  for  many  years  the  grocery  buyer  for  Mont- 
gom.ery  Ward  &  Company.  Mr.  Katz  was  well  regarded 
by  all.  His  funeral  was  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Raw  Shippers  Get  Bulk  of  Shrimp — Let’s  Restore  Confidence — 
Oyster  Cannery  Begins  Operations  This  Week — Demand  for 
Cove  Oysters  Is  Good,  But  Production  Is  Low. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  30,  1933. 

HRIMP — Due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  get  any  shrimp  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  those  that  have  been  caught  have  been 
small  and  medium.  Under  the  circumstances,  few 
shrimp  have  been  packed,  as  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp 
received  went  to  the  raw  shippers  for  headless  shrimp. 
The  shrimp  have  been  scattered  and  as  they  have  been 
caught  only  in  small  quantities,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  good  run  in  the  cannery,  therefore  the 
factories  for  the  most  part  allowed  their  boats  to  sell 
them  to  the  raw  shippers,  who  are  able  to  pay  a  better 
price  than  the  factories  when  shrimp  are  scarce,  be¬ 
cause  the  raw  dealers  can  get  a  higher  price. 

Both  the  raw  market  and  the  canned  shrimp  market 
is  in  better  shape  in  a  general  way  than  it  has  been 
in  a  long  time,  and  while  this  is  probably  due  largely 
to  the  low  production  of  shrimp  and  the  increased 
demand  for  sea  foods  caused  by  Lent,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  making  a  little 


profit  on  the  shrimp  produced,  which  has  not  been  the 
case  heretofore. 

Confidence  and  being  satisfied  to  work  on  a  small 
margin  of  profit  that  will  earn  a  fair  livelihood  to 
both  capital  and  labor  is  what  prosperity  will  consist 
of,  so  the  sooner  this  happens,  the  sooner  we  will  have 
prosperity.  We  have  plenty  natural  resources  from 
which  to  produce  abundance  of  food  and  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  but  what  we  are  lacking  is  confidence  and  con¬ 
tentment  among  those  that  are  faring  well. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  lot  of  suffer¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  unemployment  situation,  but  there 
is  also  an  awful  lot  of  unwarranted  complaint  coming 
from  the  employed,  which  should  not,  because  many 
of  them  with  good  living  salaries  are  enjoying  pros¬ 
perity  in  a  big  way,  yet  they’re  going  around  with  a 
poor  mouth,  crying  “hard-times,”  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they’re  “sitting  on  top  of  the  world.”  By  doing 
this,  these  folks  are  standing  squarely  in  the  way  of 
restoring  confidence,  whether  they  know  it  or  not. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  we  can’t  do  anything  to 
bring  about  confidence,  let’s  don’t  stand  in  the  way 
of  it. 

Another  thing,  let’s  don’t  expect  too  much  in  a 
short  time  and  we  won’t  be  disappointed.  Business 
will  improve  gradually  if  the  people  will  content  them¬ 
selves  to  accept  it  in  that  manner,  otherwise  we  will 
be  looking  for  something  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Sky-rocket  inflated  prices  for  your  product  are 
nowhere  in  sight,  so  forget  ’em. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  85c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  Dunbar-Dukate  sea  food  canning 
plant  in  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  started  to  can  oysters 
this  week,  which  will  give  employment  to  about  500 
persons.  This  factory  has  been  operated  off  and  on 
this  past  year  by  Mr.  Louis  Braun  of  Biloxi,  Miss., 
and  he  is  the  one  that  started  it  up  this  week. 

Mr.  Braun  will  pack  oysters  from  the  Pass  Christian 
reefs,  as  Mississippi  factories  cannot  take  any  more 
oysters  out  of  Louisiana  this  year,  due  to  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Conservation  Department  enforcing  its  “port  of 
entry”  regulation,  which  compels  all  out-of-state  boats 
that  take  oysters  out  of  Louisiana  waters,  to  first  call 
at  a  Louisiana  port  of  entry,  unload  their  cargo,  have 
the  commissioner  check  the  number  of  barrels  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cargo,  pay  the  commissioner  the  tax, 
then  load  the  oysters  back  on  the  boat  and  proceed  to 
the  factory.  The  expense  of  so  much  handling  of  the 
oysters  and  the  time  lost  in  calling  at  the  port  of 
entry,  makes  this  requirement  of  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Department  utterly  impracticable,  therefore 
it  equals  to  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department 
prohibiting  out-of-state  factories  from  taking  oysters 
out  of  Louisiana  waters  in  the  shell. 

Some  years  ago,  Louisiana  passed  a  conservation 
law  prohibiting  out-of-state  factories  from  taking 
shell  oysters  from  Louisiana  waters.  This  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court,  be¬ 
cause  the  supreme  court  ruled  that  a  state  could  not 
enforce  a  conservation  measure  not  to  take  shell 
oysters  out  of  the  state  for  canning  purpose  if  it  al- 
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lowed  raw  opened  oysters,  canned  oysters  and  oyster 
shells  for  chick  feed  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  state, 
because  in  this  case  the  State  of  Louisiana  would  not 
be  conserving  the  oysters  for  its  own  use  within  the 
state,  hence  said  law  would  cease  to  be  a  conservation 
measure  and  it  would  be  discriminating. 

The  regulation  of  the  “port  of  entry”  afterwards 
passed  by  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  is 
the  outcome  of  the  suit  which  Louisiana  lost  in  xhe 
supreme  court  against  the  Biloxi  packers. 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  is  good,  but  production 
is  so  badly  crippled  at  this  time  that  there  is  poor 
chance  of  being  able  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
short  time  that  the  canning  season  has  to  run. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  75c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Packing  Operations  Begin — Packs  Will  Be  Held  Down — Can- 
ners  Tired  of  Selling  Below  Cost — ^Weather  Holding  Back 
Spinach — Asparagus  Also— Tomatoes  Active — Salmon  Back 
Again — Trade  Due  a  Surprise  on  Peach  Holdings — 

Real  Yields  Per  Acre. 

San  Francisco,  March  30,  1933. 

PERATIONS  BEGIN — Packing  operations  are 
getting  under  way  this  week  in  central  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  interest  of  buyers  will  soon  be 
divided  between  spot  goods  of  the  carryover  and  future 
deliveries  of  new  pack  goods.  In  almost  every  line 
there  is  a  carryover,  but  this  is  much  lighter  than  in 
recent  years,  thanks  to  close  pack  regulation  last  year, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  this  year’s  output 
will  be  held  within  prospective  consumption  limits. 
Canners  declare  that  they  are  about  through  with  sell¬ 
ing  their  products  for  less  than  it  costs  to  pack  them 
and  bankers  are  adding  a  fervent  “amen.”  Some  of 
the  prices  named  by  small  operators  on  new  pack 
spinach  and  asparagus  do  not  seem  to  spell  profits, 
however,  but  the  picture  may  change  when  the  large 
packers  come  out  with  lists. 

SPINACH — Cool  weather  has  been  ruling  again  of 
late  and  active  operations  on  spinach  have  been  de¬ 
layed.  The  rain  of  two  weeks  ago  saved  the  spinach 
crop  in  many  sections  and  a  few  good  showers  are 
needed  if  the  pack  is  to  come  up  to  early  expectations. 
Some  business  has  been  booked  on  new  pack  by  the 
smaller  operators,  but  the  large  canners  have  been 
content  to  give  more  attention  to  moving  the  surplus 
on  hand.  The  backwardness  of  the  season  is  assisting 
in  moving  spot  stocks  and  there  will  be  little  left  by 
the  time  the  new  pack  is  ready  in  quantity. 

ASPARAGUS — Canners  are  planning  to  commence 
work  on  asparagus  about  the  first  of  April  and  to 
have  the  pack  completed  by  the  end  of  May.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  the  fresh  markets  have  been  slowed  down 
somewhat  by  the  cool  weather  but  within  a  week  there 


will  doubtless  be  plenty  of  “grass”  for  both  shippers 
and  canners.  Some  tentative  lists  on  new  pack  aspar¬ 
agus  have  been  brought  out  but  buyers  seem  inclined 
to  await  the  lists  of  the  larger  operators  before  mak¬ 
ing  commitments,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
tentative  prices  are  very  attractive.  For  that  matter, 
so  are  the  prices  on  spot  goods,  these  being  of  a  highly 
competitive  form  just  now. 

TOMATOES — The  California  tomato  market  has 
been  enjoying  quite  a  flurry  of  late,  although  no  very 
large  sales  have  been  made.  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  inquiries  and  some  fair  business  booked  at  slightly 
increased  prices.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  No. 
21/2  standards,  with  sales  at  80c,  and  even  higher. 
For  a  time  most  of  the  business  on  this  item  was 
at  75c. 

SALMON — Most  of  the  salmon  packers  who  reduced 
prices  a  few  weeks  ago  have  boosted  their  lists  to  the 
old  levels,  that  is,  $1.45  for  Alaska  reds,  85c  for  pinks, 
and  70c  for  chums.  While  some  shading  is  noted  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  the  quality  is  a  little  off,  too. 
Buyers  were  smart  and  bought  quite  freely  at  the 
lower  prices  and  are  now  out  of  the  market,  except  in 
a  small  way. 

The  1932  salmon  pack  figures  for  British  Columbia 
have  made  their  appearance  and  show  a  pack  of 
1.081,000  cases,  or  an  increase  of  395,900  cases  over 
that  of  1931.  The  sockeye  pack  was  284,300  cases,  or 
about  7,000  cases  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
gain  was  in  chums,  pinks,  cohoes  and  springs.  Chums 
showed  a  gain  of  250,000  cases,  cohoes  83,600  cases 
and  springs  48,000  cases. 

PEACHES — The  steadv  movement  of  cling  peaches 
is  telling  on  stocks  and  the  trade  in  general  will  be 
rather  surprised  when  the  next  lot  of  figures  are  re¬ 
leased  showing  unsold  stocks  on  hand.  Standard 
clings  are  in  very  light  supply  and  some  buyers  are 
already  turning  their  entire  attention  to  choice,  since 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  price  between  the  two. 
Minimum  quotations  on  No.  2Vo  standard  cling  peaches 
are  95c.  while  choice  are  to  be  had  for  but  five  cents 
a  dozen  more.  These  prices  are  for  halves,  sliced 
being  held  at  five  cents  a  dozen  more.  Many  consumers 
are  now  expressing  a  preference  for  sliced  peaches, 
having  awakened  to  the  fact  that  these  are  of  a  better 
flavor,  as  a  rule. 

REAL  ACREAGE  PRODUCTION  —  California 
often  points  with  pride  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil  and 
to  large  productions  per  acre,  but  do  we  really  know 
what  large  crops  are?  A  leading  Hawaiian  sugar 
plantation  recently  reported  an  average  production 
of  10.56  tons  per  acre  in  1932.  This  was  not  cane  but 
sugar,  the  cane  from  which  the  sugar  was  made  ave¬ 
raging  79.91  tons  to  the  acre.  A  California  peach 
orchard  that  produces  eight  tons  of  merchantable 
fruit  to  the  acre  is  considered  a  good  one.  A  good 
vineyard  may  produce  twelve  tons  of  raisin  grapes  to 
the  acre,  but  this  means  only  about  three  tons  of 
raisins.  Sugar  beets  run  as  high  as  twelve  tons  to  the 
a^’re.  but  this  means  beets  and  not  sugar.  Wheat  runs 
about  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  rice  a  ton  and  a  half  and 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


McLAURIN  ANSWERS  OBJECTIONS  ON  “FAIR  TRADE” 
BILL  RAISED  BY  ASSOCIATED  GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS’  HEAD 

An  answer  to  the  objections  towards  certain  provisions  in 
^  the  “fair  trade”  bill  sponsored  by  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  voiced  by  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  which  is  spon¬ 
soring  its  own  “fair  trade”  measure,  was  made  public  by  J.  H. 
McLaufin,  president  of  the  wholesale  grocers  organization. 

In  Mr.  McLaurin’s  statement  to  the  members  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  reported  the  receipt  of  “a  letter  from  Paul  S.  Willis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  executive  committee  of  his  organization,  after 
examining  our  bill,  objects  to  it  on  the  grounds  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  1.  It  included  both  manufacturers  and 
distributors;  2.  It  is  unconstitutional;  3.  It  does  not  include 
exceptions  sufficiently  broad  enough  to  permit  all  legitimate 
necessitous  sales;  4.  The  uniform  cost  accounting  required  by 
our  bill  is  impractical. 

“Along  with  his  letter,  Mr.  Willis  included  a  copy  of  a  bill 
proposed  by  his  association  for  State  enactment,  designed  to 
attain  the  same  end  as  ours,  namely,  the  abolition  of  predatory 
price  cutting.  The  chief  clause  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
manufacturers  follows. 

“  ‘The  term  unfair  price  competition’  means  the  advertisement 
or  offer  for  sale  or  sale  of  any  article  of  merchandise  at  or 
below  cost,  in  the  course  of  intrastate  commerce  in  this  State, 
which  is  made  to  promote  the  sale  of  other  merchandise  and 
which  is  effective  or  has  a  dangerous  tendency  either  to  unduly 
lessen  competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  or  part 
of  such  commerce.” 

“Our  reply  to  Mr.  Willis  is  in  summary  as  follows: 

(1.)  Our  bill  prevents  selling  below  total  cost.  The  manu¬ 
facturers’  bill  prevents  only  such  sales  as  are  below  purchase 
cost.  Our  bill  stiffens  the  existing  law.  The  manufacturers’ 
bill  weakens  the  law  we  already  have.  It  would  legalize  selling 
below  cost  in  circumstances  which  now  make  such  selling  below 
cost  illegal. 

(2.)  Legal  advice  in  which  we  have  the  utmost  confidence 
assures  us  that  the  bill  is  entirely  constitutional.  In  the  matter 
of  constitutionality,  it  differs  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind 
from  the  manufacturers’  bill.  Our  bill  is  constitutional  if  the 
manufacturers’  bill  is  constitutional  and  for  the  same  reason. 

(3.)  More  latitude  for  ‘necessitous  sales’  might  be  discussed, 
but  the  discussion  should  not  include  the  worn-out,  vague  gen¬ 
eralities  such  as  ‘dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  lessen  competi¬ 
tion  or  create  a  monopoly.’ 

(4.)  Manufacturers  as  well  as  distributors  should  be  put 
under  the  law  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  all  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  assuring  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure. 

(5.)  Cost  accountants  of  national  reputation  differ  emphat¬ 
ically  from  Mr.  Willis’  insistence  that  the  uniform  cost  account¬ 
ing  system  proposed  by  our  bill  is  impractical. 

(6.)  Independent  wholesalers  and  retailers  cannot  consent  to 
be  legally  handicapped  by  having  as  the  stai'ting  post  of  the 
competitive  race,  purchase  cost  only. 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  urge  wholesale 
grocers  to  support  the  bill  proposed  by  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  as  a  real  remedy  for  a  situation  grown  to 


alarming  proportions,  a  measure  that  has  teeth  in  it  and  that 
will  be  worth  the  effort  of  enactment,”  Mr.  McLaurin  concluded. 

The  New  Jersey  Retail  Grocers’  Association  submitted  the 
bill  supported  by  the  manufacturers’  association  to  the  New 
Jersey  Attorney-General  who  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Dealing  with  this  complaint  against  the  bill,  Charles  Wesly 
Dunne,  counsel  for  the  manufacturers  and  author  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  report  to  Mr.  Willis  as  follows: 

“With  respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  model  State  law 
against  unfair  price  competition,  recommended  by  this  associa¬ 
tion,  this  law  prohibits  the  offer  or  sale  of  an  article  at  or 
below  its  purchase  cost,  in  the  course  of  intrastate  commerce, 
which  is  made  to  pi’omote  the  sale  of  other  merchandise  and 
which  is  effective  or  has  a  dangerous  tendency  either  to  unduly 
lessen  competition  or  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  or  part 
of  such  commerce. 

“Therefore,  this  prohibition  is  not  unqualified.  And  the  quali¬ 
fications  contained  in  the  capitalized  language  makes  the  pro¬ 
hibition  constitutional.  For  the  reason  that  as  so  qualified  the 
law  only  proscribes  an  offer  or  sale  at  or  below  purchase  cost 
offensive  to  the  competitive  principle  which  it  is  the  public 
policy,  existing  at  common  law  and  declared  by  the  anti-trust 
law,  to  preserve. 

“That  such  a  law  is  constitutional  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Central  Lumber  Company 
case  (226  U.  S.  157)  establishes.  In  that  case,  our  highest 
court  unanimously  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  South 
Dakota  statute  of  1907  prohibiting  locality  price  discrimination 
in  the  sale  of  a  commodity  to  destroy  or  prevent  competition. 
The  court  denied  that  such  a  statute  unreasonably  limits  the 
individual  liberty  to  bargain. 

“I  may  add  that  in  the  Gratz  case  (253  U.  S.  421)  the 
Supreme  Court  held  in  effect  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  outlaws  methods  against  public  policy  because  of  their 
dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder  competition  or  to  create 
monopoly.  And  that  court  has  in  no  case  questioned  the  validity 
of  that  act.” 

RETAIL  GROCERS  ANXIOUSLY  WATCHING  BEER  TAX 
SITUATION 

ITH  retail  grocers  throughout  the  United  States  anxiously 
watching  the  moves  of  the  various  State  legislatures  on 
proposed  taxes  to  be  placed  on  the  new  3.2  per  cent  beer,  Charles 
H.  Jannsen,  secretary-manager  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  announced  recently  that  if  the  new  product  is 
taxed  out  of  existence  such  as  now  seems  likely  in  some  States 
there  will  be  little  change  in  the  present  situation. 

Pointing  out  that  excessive  taxes  will  deprive  brewers  of  the 
newly  authorized  3.2  per  cent  beer  of  business  and  will  deprive 
retail  grocers  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  handling  the 
business  of  distributing  the  new  beer  to  the  retail  consumer, 
Mr.  Jannsen  appealed  for  a  tax  low  enough  to  enable  brewers 
to  operate  on  a  fair  profit  basis. 

“If  the  harmless  beer  which  Congress  has  now  legalized  is 
by  regulation  and  heavy  license  taxes  actually  classed  as  a 
dangerous  and  intoxicating  beverage,  we  shall  attach  to  it  all 
of  the  botlegging  and  rackteering  which  had  attended  the  hard 
liquor  traffic  in  times  past  and  which  has  been  its  curse,”  he 
continued. 

“To  give  3.2  per  cent  beer  legal  status  as  a  soft  drink  and 
then  legislate  for  its  control  as  though  is  was  in  fact  a  harmful 
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and  intoxicating  beverage,  is  the  rankest  kind  of  hypocrisy, 
which  will  defeat  the  earnest  hope  of  millions  of  our  people 
for  the  return  of  a  sane  and  orderly  handling  of  the  beverage 
business. 

“We  believe  the  interests  of  all'concerned  will  best  be  served 
if  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
beer  and  light  wines  are  such  that  unlawful  manufacturing  and 
distributing  will  not  hold  out  inducement  for  profit  to  illegal 
operators.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that  the  lower  the  license 
tax,  the  more  probable  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  bootlegger 
and  racketeering  from  the  business. 

“The  price  at  which  beer  will  be  available  to  the  consumer 
will  be  a  large  factor  in  the  illicit  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  hard  liquor.  The  cheaper  it  is  legally  sold,  the  more  likely 
will  it  successfully  compete  against  liquor  of  greatest  alcoholic 
content. 

“The  interests  of  the  retail  grocers  in  this  matter  are  secon¬ 
dary  to  that  of  the  public,  but  it  is  true  that  the  public  interest 
is  best  served  by  having  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
this  product  as  free  from  restriction  as  is  consistent  with  a 
proper  supervision  and  regulation  of  duly  licensed  sources. 

“Retail  dealers  and  dispensers  will  exercise  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  success  or  failure  of  this  experiment,  and  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
violators,  they  will  make  this  new  deal  of  permanent  benefit.” 

^  Jt 

LOUIS  P.  COLGAN  PLANT  SOLD 

HE  large,  modern,  whole-grain  corn  canning  plant 
of  Louis  P.  Colgan,  located  at  New  Park,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently  was  sold  to  George  L.  Smith,  who  has  oper¬ 
ated  for  a  number  of  years  at  Fallston,  Md.,  and  who 
is  a  brother  of  James  T.  Smith,  packer  of  whole-grain 
corn  in  another  up-to-date  plant  located  four  miles 
away  at  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 

The  Colgan  plant  has  been  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  section  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  physical  equipment  represents  a  cash 
investment  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  includes  what  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  con¬ 
tinuous  cooker  used  today  in  the  canning  of  whole- 
grain  corn,  as  well  as  other  equipment  to  handle  over 
a  hundred  thousand  cases  annually. 

The  plant  is  being  revamped  throughout  to  pack 
whole-grain  corn  under  the  Tuc-Douthitt  theory  of 
operation.  This  involves  the  equiping  of  the  plant 
completely  with  Tuc  buskers,  Tuc  whole-grain  corn 
cutters,  Tuc-Robins  silker-cleaner,  Tuc-Robins  washer, 
and  the  Tuc  electrically  vibrated  screen. 


HAVE  you  CHECKED  UP  YET 

on  what  you  will  need  in 
the  way  of  new  Cutters  or 
repairs  for  your  old  ones? 
The  sooner  you  do  this  the 

better  it  is  for  us  both - 

please  write  us  today  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
minds. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


It  is  reported  that  the  capacity  of  the  James  T. 
Smith  plant  at  Fawn  Grove  also  is  being  increased 
substantially,  and  here  also  the  pack  will  be  canned 
under  the  Tuc-Douthitt  theory.  Through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  theory  a  year  ago  Mr.  Smith  eliminated 
all  the  spoilage  which  had  previously  existed  in  his 
plant  and  canned  one  of  the  finest  packs  of  whole-grain 
corn  produced  in  the  country  in  1932. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

cotton  five  hundred  pounds.  The  high  yield  of  sugar 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  due  solely  to  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  farming  methods  and  to  care  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  of  cane.  In  a  period  of  thirty 
years  the  yield  has  been  increased  by  fifty  per  cent  on 
unirrigated  land  and  by  almost  thirty-five  per  cent 
on  irrigated  plantations. 

NOTES 

•Work  is  under  way  on  making  the  salmon  fleet  of  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association  ready  for  the  new  season  in  northern 
waters.  Seven  or  more  vessels  will  be  used,  but  the  historic  old 
clipper  ships  will  remain  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  The  first 
of  the  fleet  will  sail  for  central  Alaska  about  the  first  of  April. 

Walter  E.  Taylor  and  A.  O.  Eddelmon  have  purchased  the 
business  of  the  Lodi  Canning  Company,  Lodi,  Calif. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  by  the  Walla  Walla  Canning  Company, 
which  has  "increased  its  capital  stock  to  $80,000.  The  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Cascade  Canning  Company  of  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
has  been  purchased. 


Special  Tomato  Knife 


Pat.  pending 


made  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

This  knife  is  considered  by  the  largest  Canners 
to  be  the  best  thing  ever  made  for  Coring  and 
peeling  tomatoes.  It  leaves  the  tomato  whole  for 
fancy  stock.  It  eliminates  fifty  percent  of  the 
waste.  With  the  special  knife  the  core  cannot  be 
sliced  out  or  the  tops  of  the  tomatoes  sliced  off  as 
with  other  knives. 

Used  for  coring  and  paring,  removing  hulls  from 
strawberries,  eyes  from  pineapples,  trimming  ap¬ 
ples  in  Evaporators,  peeling  peaches  and  removing 
pits,  and  stringing  beans,  cleaning  carrots,  beets  etc. 

For  Particulars  Write 

H.  C.  CHAPMAN 

Jefferson  Ave.,  P.  O. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

or 

P.  O.  Box  1084 
Leamington,  Ont. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  fifipire  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  *  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  fHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2y> . 

Peeled.  No.  2*4 . 

Large,  No.  2V> . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . 

Medium.  No.  2^4 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2 

Large,  No.  2 .  2 

Tips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  tq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


2.25 

.••s 

2.26 

3.16 

2.10 

55 

2.60 

30 

2.60 

46 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.16 

1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 37^4— ••••• 

No.  214  . 76  - 

No.  10 .  2.26  . . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .66 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  2.75  2.86 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 66 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  ........ 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  ....... 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.00  - 


LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.10  1.30 

6.76  6.35 

.95  1.06 

6.00  5.25 

.66  .85 

3.75  . 

.65  .65 

3.00  3.30 

.47^4 . 


BEETSI 


Baby,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 76  - 

Whole,  No.  3 _  1.00  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.76 

Cut.  No.  2. . 65  .86 

Cut,  No.  10 . . .  2.76  - 

Diced,  No.  10 . ......^ 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ....... 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.26  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 67^..„.». 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  „ — 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 . . . — 

No.  214  . 66  .66 

No.  3  . .  .70  . 

No.  10  .  2.20  2.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . t.90 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  .  tl.30 

No.  10  .  *4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . 95  fl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.10  3.10 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  _ 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  _....„ 

No.  2%  . 86  .90 

No.  3 . 90  _ 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 46  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.06  . 

No.  10  . 3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 40  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 66  t.62«4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  County . 97% . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.90  *3.00 

TOMATO  PIIREFl  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . .  .36  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  < 

Extra'  Standard  No  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2..»..........«..:._ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOhlATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alwkas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . : . 

No.  10  . 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water. 


.85  . 

.82% - 

.80  _ 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

8.26 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

.76  _ 

.66  _ 

.60  .65 

3.50  3.75 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

1.20 

1.36 

BLACKBERRIES* 

No.  8  . . . 

.80  . 

2.75  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

3.25 

.65  . 

3.76  . 

.75  . 

4.25  _ 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

CHERRIES* 

.85  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

4.26 

2.85 


tl.l6 

tl.30 


tl.30 

t4.60 


1.70 

1.86 

2.00 


1.25 
1.35 

1.26 
1.15 
1.10 


1.25  1.35 

1.10  1.15 

.92  >4  .95 
.90  1.00 

6.76  6.00 

6.25  6.60 

5.00  5.25 


2.75  3.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . .  ........ 

No.  10  . . .  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  t.b6 

No.  2  .  1.05  t.8214 

No.  6  .  3.30  ....... 

No.  1  Juice . 60  . 

No.  2  Juice . 96  . 

No.  5  Juice .  3.10  . 

PE4RS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .85 

No.  2%  _  1.30 _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...  1.40  ....... 

Fancy .  tl.70 

Choice  .  1.60  tl.66 

Standard,  No.  10 .  ........  t4.60 


CANNED  FBUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.T 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C.  1.16  tl.lO 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.26  tl.20 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  ....... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  6 . .  ....... 

Pies.  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . 

PtNEAPPI.E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76  tl.OO 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66  'il.4& 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.20 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 .  . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  ..... 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  ..... 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  ..... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  ...™. 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ...... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.46  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ....... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  ....... 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans .  ......  ....... 

1-lb.  cans  . . 70  ...... 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . .  4.26 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases.  4  doz .  1.26 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  ox. . . . 

5  oz . 80  t.80 

8  oz . . . 

10  oz.  . .  1.70  tl.76 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47%tl.46 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.85  _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . 

PTat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 87%  t.86 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 2.36  . 

Flat,  No.  % _ .76  _ 

Chums.  Tall  . 76%  t.70 

Medium,  Red.  Tall .  1.22%  *1-30 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.36 

U  Oil.  keys .  *3.00 

'4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.26 


%  Mustard.  Keyless  . .  . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  . .  *2.86 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  *2.60 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s....»........ 

Blue  Fin,  la _ _ 

Strii>ed,  %s 

Striped,  %s  . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s,  Faney.„ 
Yello'WB,  %s.  Fancy. 
YuUow.  la  _ 


7.30 

18.66 


8.36 

4.60 

8.60 

4.66 

740 


7.'25 
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La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 


Your  dealer  has  it, 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt 


Manufactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co 


La  Porte,  Indiana. 


A  Ca  nner^s  Resistant 
Sweet  Pea 


WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 


Control  Pea  Wilt 

in  Your  Crops  by  Plantins 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 


Orisinated  and  developed  by  Prof. 
E.  J.  Delwiche  ofthe  Wisconsin  Asricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  this  new  variety 
was  introduced  in  1932  after  thoroush 
field  and  cannins  tests. 


Maturing  in  about  61  days  after  planting, 
its  season  is  practically  identical  with 
Surprise. 


Processing  tests  reveal  excellent  canning 
quality — the  peas  having  tender  skins  and 
fine  flavor. 


Complete  resistance  to  Fus- 
arium  Wilt,  exceptional  quality, 
and  strong  productivity  place  this 
introduction  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Requests  for  further  and  more  specific  in¬ 
formation  about  this  promising  variety 
will  be  gladly  answered. 


PLACE  YOUR  FUTURE  ORDER  WITH  US  NOW  FOR  WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 

Asannat^b  Olrnm^ra,  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nfui  fflottttPrtirut 


